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LECTURE 



THEORY OF MORAL OBLIGATION. 



If the study of moral philosophy were 
now established for the first time among 
the branches of knowledge cultivated in 
this University, it might be thought neces- 
sary to offer some observations at length in 
favour of a science the object of which is 
in general imperfectly understood, and the 
pursuit of which is considered by many of 
doubtful value, and by a few absolutely 
pernicious. But to enter upon such a de- 
fence before men educated in this place 
must be superfluous ; their judgment will 
enable them to separate the legitimate use 
of knowledge from the abuse of it ; and 
they have improved this discrimination it- 
self by the study of that moral philosophy 
which superficial minds are apt to view 
with so much apprehension. The Profes- 




sorship to which I have been appointed 
(and I take this opportunity of expressing 
my gratitude for the honour) has indeed 
been revived after a long interval ; but it 
only fell into disuse in the first instance, 
because private instruction in particular 
Colleges rendered public lectures upon the 
same subject of comparatively less import- 
ance. There is no University in Europe 
in which the ancient writers on ethics have 
been studied with more diligence and suc- 
cess : and though the maxim of lord Bacon, 
" Antiquitas saeculi juventus mundi," be 
true in its application to the physical sci- 
ences, which are continually advancing to 
perfection by the accumulated stores ga^ 
thered in each succeeding age, the remark 
is not just when extended to the moral 
sciences ; since the latter can derive no 
new principles from our more accurate in- 
vestigation of the external world. In our 
study of the ancient writers indeed it is by 
no means necessary to disregard the mo- 
dern ; both should be investigated, to sup- 
ply their mutual deficiencies, and to illus- 
trate each other. It is only by comparing 



the main principles of Aristotle, Plato, and 
Epicurus, and the systems that grew out 
of them, with the opinions of Des Cartes 
and his followers, with the doctrines of 
Hobbes, with those of Locke and his op- 
ponents, that we can expect to establish 
upon any solid basis the philosophy of the 
human mind. But if we are compelled to 
choose between them, and to decide which 
ought to have the preference as text-books 
in a system of education, those who are 
best acquainted with their respective me- 
rits will have no hesitation in assigning the 
first rank to the ancients. If the moderns 
have shewn more ingenuity in examining 
the faculties of man, in tracing the associa- 
tion of ideas, and explaining the pheno- 
mena of our mental constitution, the Gre- 
cian philosophers are beyond all comparison 
their superiors in comprehensiveness of de- 
sign, in beauty of style, and closeness of 
reasoning : and it should not be forgotten, 
that some of the most recent modern sys- 
tems, which set up high claims to original- 
ity, have been borrowed without acknow- 
ledgment from the writers of antiquity. 
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But there are some, perhaps, who will in- 
quire, to what purpose is it that such a sub- 
ject as moral philosophy is pursued at all ? 
Are not Christians, they will ask, already 
possessed of an inspired code of duty, to 
which they are bound to yield implicit obe- 
dience ? Now, if we take the lowest sense 
of the terms, and consider moral philosophy 
as synonymous with mere ethics, and em- 
ployed only in furnishing a course of prac- 
tical rules for the conduct of life, the objec- 
tion which has just been stated rests upon 
no solid grounds. It is founded upon an 
incorrect and mistaken view of Christian 
morality, and argues at the same time an 
imperfect acquaintance with the proper 
sphere and just value of other ethical sys- 
tems. The principles and precepts of the 
gospel, transcendantly perfect as they are, 
cannot supersede the necessity of judicious 
instruction, as to their correct application. 
Being general and comprehensive, they are 
adapted to all the varying scenes of human 
conduct ; but the time and mode and cir- 
cumstance of their adaptation is to be 
pointed out, otherwise their utility as prac- 



tical principles would sometimes be lost al- 
together, from not being understood at all, 
and very frequently be deprived of half 
their value from being understood imper- 
fectly. The most essential rules are indeed 
plain and obvious to the conceptions of all, 
and the uneducated peasant has ideas upon 
some questions as clear as the most enlight^ 
ened philosopher. " NuUi prseclusa virtus 
" est ; omnibus patet, omnes admittit, omnes 
" invitat. Ingenuos, libertinos, servos, re- 
" ges." Yet how many points are there of 
duty incumbent upon the man and the 
Christian, in which the ordinary under- 
standing needs instruction in applying the 
letter of his religious code ! how many cases 
where errors of thought and action are 
committed, even by well regulated minds, 
inadvertently and unconsciously ! Are such 
admonitions as many of those contained 
in the popular works of Paley and Fergu- 
son to be thrown aside, because we possess 
an inspired law of imperative authority ; 
when the very exhortations contained in 
them are given in reference and in subser- 
viency to that revealed system of morality, 




whose paramount obligation we all equally 
profess to reverence ? To deliver such pre- 
cepts is not to be considered as an attempt 
presumptuously to set aside by human con- 
trivance the claims of the divine law, but 
rather humbly to offer up the first-fruits of 
human labour and intelligence upon the 
altar of the supreme Legislator, in oi-der 
that God may have the honour which be- 
longs to him alone, and man may have all 
the benefits and the privileges which his 
perfect ordinances were designed to pro- 
duce. The laws of revelation are not made 
vain in consequence, but they are explain- 
ed, established, and supported : made to 
bear, as they were intended, upon the minut- 
est points of human conduct, and brought 
home to us as a salutary and efficient rule 
of life. Nor is the moralist confined to the 
task of pointing out the application of a 
Christian precept : he may prove to many 
who are inclined to cavil at the restrictions 
which religion imposes, and to set up in op- 
position to them the law of honour and of 
public opinion, how reasonable these reli- 
gious obligations are, how indispensable to 
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the welfare of individuals and communities. 
If Christianity inculcates forgiveness of in- 
juries, and teaches that marriage is honour- 
able, the man of the world who will can- 
didly sit down to examine the discussions 
of Paley on these subjects, will be com- 
pelled to confess, that contrary principles 
which he has sometimes extolled as praise- 
worthy, or extenuated as pardonable, are 
opposed to the impulses of our best affec- 
tions, and to the peace and happiness of 
society. 

Such are the practical lessons which 
may be derived from the study of moral 
questions. But moral philosophy must not 
be confounded as it has been in Paley's de- 
finition, with ethics, properly so called, or 
with casuistry : its province is of a higher 
order, its subject-matter more comprehen- 
sive : it is not merely to furnish admoni- 
tions and exhortations to duty, nor to solve 
difficult questions of rare occurrence : if it 
be entitled to the name of philosophy, and 
to take its place among the sciences ; it must 
search after principles ; it must ascend to 
the source of duty and obligation ; it must 
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examine the nature of man, and analyse his 
mental faculties ; and must lay the founda- 
tion of morals in the phenomena of mind. 
In a word, its business is to teach men their 
obligations, and the reasons and principles 
of them : as these obligations branch out 
into the duties of citizens no less than in- 
dividuals, it comprehends political science 
along with ethics, properly so called : as 
they have their origin and root in the feel- 
ings and affections of our intellectual na- 
ture, it is closely and inseparably connected 
with mental philosophy. 

Moral philosophy then in its widest sense 
comprehends all those subjects which are 
most interesting and important to the wel- 
fare of individuals and communities. It 
teaches man the knowledge of himself and 
the laws of his intellectual existence ; the 
proper development of his faculties with a 
view to their present improvement and final 
perfection. Physical sciences have their 
value, contributing as they do to increase 
our knowledge of visible and external things; 
to multiply our comforts and advance civil- 
ization : but physical powers are but the 



servants of the moral powers, and without 
the control of the latter would become 
only instruments of evil. If we could sup- 
pose the fortunes of a community commit- 
ted to the uncontrolled will of a tyrant 
who should realize in his monstrous depra- 
vity the appalling picture of tyranny which 
Plato has delineated'; or if we could imagine 
the whole mechanism of the physical uni- 
verse wielded by some all-powerful but ma- 
levolent being, for the sole purpose of tor- 
menting mankind, it would be impossible 
to conceive misery more intense, or to re- 
flect upon existence under such a state of 
things without a feeling of aversion and 
horror. When we cherish the hope of 
happiness, we confide in the moral attri- 
butes of the Deity and the moral qualities 
of our own nature, which he has given and 
commanded us to improve, and whose fu- 
ture destiny he has appointed. Difficulties 
may press around us at every step in the 
investigation of such subjects as moral phi- 
losophy presents ; we may be continually 
baffled in our expectation ; but the truth 
» De Republica, lib. IX. 
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though partially, will not be entirely con- 
cealed, and the imperfect knowledge we 
gain will amply reward the labour employ- 
ed ^ ; and, like the alchemists in their search 
after gold, even if we fail of success, we shall 
meet with many valuable discoveries by the 
way, to be employed for the benefit of our- 
selves and others. Inquiries of this kind, if 
properly conducted, impart strength, acute- 
ness, and elevation to the understanding 
beyond any other studies whatever : and 
the man who has been trained at an early 
period of life in this course of mental culti- 
vation will be sensible of its advantageous 
effects in every branch of investigation, 
whether practical or speculative, to which 
he may subsequently devote himself. The 
graces of poetry and eloquence may be ne- 
cessary to adorn the temple of knowledge, 
but its foundation and its pillars must be 
erected on that capacity for solid thought 
which moral and political sciences are best 
calculated to create and mature. And con- 
sidered in this view, without reference to 
any direct consequences, they have been 

•> Mad. de Stael, torn. IV. chap. 1. de rAliemagne. 



well compared " to the crops which are 
" raised, not for the sake of the harvest, but 
" to Ite ploughed in as dressing to the 
" land." 

Having made these few observations on 
the advantages to be derived from the study 
of moral philosophy and the comprehen- 
siveness of its subject-matter, I shall pro- 
ceed at present to what appears a prelimi- 
nary and necessary step in the discussion of 
such a subject, viz. an inquiry into the 
source of moral obligation, or the basis on 
which it rests : a question which has given 
rise to much difference of opinion both in 
ancient and modern times, and which, inti- 
mately connected as it is with the origin of 
our ideas and the responsibility of our ac- 
tions, involves the most important conse- 
quences. The inferences which the French 
writers deduced from the doctrines of Locke 
— or rather from a mistaken view of his doc- 
trines — have tended to sap the foundations 
of morality ; and amid many wild and ex- 
travagant speculations of the German philo- 
sophers it ought not to be forgotten that 
the labours of Kant and some of his fol- 
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lowers (whatever absurdities and extrava- 
gancies they may have fallen into) have 
been nobly and honourably employed in 
combating principles which confounded the 
distinctions of right and wrong. 

The principal theories that have been 
adopted respecting the first source of moral 
obligation are the following : 

Some with WoUaston and Clarke make 
it consist in the " eternal fitness or rela- 
" tions of things." 

Others with Plato and Cudworth in cer- 
tain immutable distinctions which the un- 
derstanding of itself perceives. 

Hutchinson imagined the existence of a 
moral internal sense. 

The generality of writers place the ulti- 
mate obhgation of morality in the will of 
God. 

Bishop Butler in the law and benevolent 
tendencies of our nature. 

Paley in the expediency of the action to' 
promote the general happiness of mankind. 

Protagoras, Polus, and the ancient sophists 
mentioned by Plato, Gassendi, Hobbes, Hel- 
vetius, and many others, have taken a lower 
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view, and maintain that its only foundation 
is the conventional law of the country, and 
where that law is silent, there is no longer 
any distinction between right and wrong, 
and the agent is at full liberty to indulge 
his own inclinations, either in the pursuit 
of pleasure or personal interest. 

It is obvious that these theories, though 
enumerated singly and separately, are by 
no means, with the exception of the last, 
altogether unconnected and independent of 
each other, and that scarcely any of them 
(the same exception being borne in mind) 
are without some show of reason on their 
side. Had it been otherwise, it would have 
been hardly possible that they should have 
been adopted in the first instance by men 
so distinguished both for virtue and intel- 
lectual sagacity as many of their respective 
supporters. 

The view of Wollaston and Clarke, who 
speak of the eternal relations or fitness of 
things, does not exclude the notion of obe- 
dience to the will of God. 

Nor is the opinion of bishop Butler, who 
asserts that morality has its origin in the 
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law and tendencies of our nature, irrecon- 
cilable with the theories of WoUaston % or 
those of Plato and Cudworth. 

And even the hypothesis which makes 
expediency the source of moral duty, (using 
the term expediency in that enlarged sense 
which Paley has assigned to it, as synony- 
mous with the general happiness of man- 
kind in all ages and countries,) does not an- 
nihilate the distinction of right and wrong, 
or annul the obligation of obeying the will 
of God, and cultivating the benevolent feel- 
ings and affections which he has bestowed. 

The wrong opinions contain some ele- 
ments and partial glimpses of what is right ; 
but in this inquiry, as in discussions upon 
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= The fact is, Woliaslon and Clarke expressly mention 

in their discussions the obligations of the law of nature : 
Wollaston's theory is, that moral good and evil are im- 
mutable, because there is a relation of things settled and 
fixed by nature ; to speak and act in conformity to this 
relation is truth, therefore moral and right; to violate 
this conformity is falsehood, therefore immoral and 
wrong, Wollaston's Religion, of Nature, sect. 1. passim. 
See also Clarke's first Sermon on the Being and Attri- 
butes of God ; and Grotius's Prolegomena to his Treatise 
De Jure Belli el Pacis. 
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other subjects, effects have been often con- 
founded with causes : and it will be most 
desirable, if possible, to ascertain the truth ; 
because a mistaken principle (harmless in 
itself, if rightly understood) is frequently ap- 
pealed to by men inferior in moral worth to 
those who first adopted it,and is made a justi- 
fication of consequences, both in theory and 
practice, which they never contemplated. 

Without examining in detail the opin- 
ions just enumerated, it will be sufficient 
to confine ourselves to two questions which 
arise out of them, and which are the main 
points to be considered in an inquiry re- 
specting moral obligation. 

1 . Whether there are any fixed principles 
and notions of morality introduced into the 
understanding or heart of man antecedent 
to the lessons derived from experience and 
observation, in regard to the salutary ef- 
fects of a certain class of actions. 

2. Or whether all our ideas respecting 
virtue and vice were derived originally from 
perceiving the different consequences to so- 
ciety arising out of different modes of con- 
duct. 

c a 
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In some recent philosophical systems 
these two points of consideration have been 
mixed up to an unnecessary extent, with 
disputes concerning the doctrine of in- 
nate ideas, and metaphysical arguments 
upon the freedom or dependence of the 
understanding ''. It has been assumed, that 
those who deny the innateness of ideas, 
must also deny liberty to the intellect, and 
the existence of immutable morality. Ger- 
man writers seem to consider the three 
questions as inseparable, and talk of the 
glorious inconsistency of those who, main- 
taining Locke's principle as to the origin 
of our ideas, refuse to accept the conse- 
quences to which it inevitably leads. In or- 
der therefore to reestablish upon its proper 
basis the eternal and unchangeable nature 
of morality, they have thought it necessary 
to revive the doctrine of innate ideas, in the 
strictest sense of the term, without which 
they conceive man's understanding must 
be the servant of his sensations, and the 
distinctions of virtue and vice an empty 

<• This freedom ought to be assumed, not proved. 
WoUaston, p. 7. and 8. 
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name. They do not indeed profess to hold 
that morality is directly and immediately 
innate ; nor will they allow that they main- 
tain the doctrine of innate ideas at all : 
they assert that they believe in the exist- 
ence of innate faculties, the developement 
of which is subject to certain rules; a truth 
against which no solid objection can be 
urged : but they go further ; they assert 
also that there are certain primary forms of 
thought antecedent to all experience, and 
in no way derived from it: now if these are 
not merely faculties giving birth to notions, 
but distinct and positive conceptions, yet 
prior to experience, we do not change the 
nature of the theory by a change of the 
sign : whether we choose to call them im- 
peratives, imperative forms, or primitive in- 
tuitions, it is very difficult to conceive any 
difference in the thing signified by these 
terms, and the meaning conveyed by the 
more common phrase innate ideas. As 
much obscurity and confusion of thought 
have arisen from an inaccurate use of lan- 
guage, some mistakes on the subject will 
perhaps disappear, if the signification in 



which the term innate and the term idea 
are intended to be applied be properly esta- 
blished in the first instance. 

The word idea is applied by Locke in a 
very vague and indefinite manner ; some- 
times he appears to use it as synonymous 
with images impressed upon the mind from 
external objects ; at other times he applies 
it to all notions of the soul whatever. In 
the former application of the word, ideas 
must necessarily be dependent upon sensa- 
tion ; in the latter, not so. At present it 
may be suflicient to observe, that I shall 
use idea for all the notions and sentiments 
of the soul, in whatever manner and from 
whatever cause they first take their rise. 

Again, if by the term innate be meant 
something born with man, impressed upon 
his mind when he first comes into the 
world, antecedent to his acquaintance 
through the medium of the senses with ex- 
ternal objects, or with any external circum- 
stances whatever ; few philosophers, unless 
bewildered by the subtlety of their own 
speculations, will acquiesce in a theory 
which implies such a supposition. Our no- 





tioiis of time and space, which are consi- 
dered by Kant as examples of these primary 
creations of mind, by no means warrant the 
inference ; the idea of time seems mani- 
festly subsequent in order to other ideas, 
the succession of which it measures ; and 
the idea of space can hardly be derived 
from any other source than our sensible ac- 
quaintance with the external world. It is 
perfectly true, that all our conceptions are 
compelled by the necessary laws of the un- 
derstanding, to arise and develope them- 
selves in reference to these forms of thought, 
but it does not follow that they are innate. 
But if by innate be meant something natural 
to man, so interwoven into the whole con- 
stitution of his faculties, that no power of 
external objects, or contingency of circum- 
stances can prevent the ideas from develo|>- 
ing themselves, there is little reason to 
doubt that there are certain principles and 
conceptions thus inseparable from the lot 
of our existence. If a solitary savage be 
found cut off from his birth from all com- 
munication with the rest of his species, he 
cannot be without the notions to which we 
c 4 




giTe the name of time and space : whatever 
ideas he may want, these will inevitably 
suggest themselves. Take man in the low- 
est and most degraded condition of social 
life, some moral ideas will as certainly be 
developed ; the caprice of arbitrary institu- 
tions and customs will never prevent the 
sentiment from arising in his breast, that 
he ought to do what he thinks right, and 
avoid what he thinks wrong, and that in- 
tention constitutes the criminality of an 
act ; nor will they stifle the conviction, 
that it is his duty to feel gratitude and 
good-will to his friends and benefactors. 
The lonely savage we have alluded to can- 
not possibly have these convictions, because 
they are relative, and imply the intercourse 
of men living in connection with other 
men : but in society, which is ^natural to 
man, they will naturally arise under every 
modification of it. The story, therefore, 
which Paley tells of the boy of Aveyron, 
and whom he introduces as a proof that 
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I. cap. S. 



' C^ov. Aristot. Politic. lib. 



there is no inherent and original distinction 
between right and wrong, is idle and in- 
applicable. He triumphantly supposes that 
the boy, when he heard the tale recounted 
of the black ingratitude of a child to a 
father, would not have understood the cri- 
minality of the son : without question he 
would not ; for he could not have under- 
stood the paternal relation, or any other 
duties which grow out of the social state. 
He could not pronounce upon the quality 
of the action, for he could have no idea of 
the action at all. You might as well ask a 
blind man to determine the distinctions of 
colour, or a deaf man the properties of 
sound. In searching after the ultimate ob- 
ligation of morality, we must not, therefore, 
appeal to the example of an individual 
brought up without fellowship with his 
race among the brutes of the forest ; but to 
the character of men in domestic or civil 
union. And under the circumstances of 
such an union, no instance can be produced 
where some correct and unchangeable no- 
tions of relative duties have not been found ; 
a fact which can only reasonably be ac- 



counted for by referring it to the law of our 
nature ; to the course which our affections 
and faculties cannot avoid taking in that 
condition of life for which the Creator in- 
tended us. It is therefore no just conclu- 
sion, that if ideas are not innate, the foun- 
dations of morality are overthrown : it is 
no necessary consequence, that if the pre- 
cepts of truth and justice have not been en- 
graven* by the finger of God on the ta- 
blet of man's heart, they depend altoge- 
ther upon convention and externa! circum- 
stances; and that moral principles must 
themselves change with the contingencies 
with which we are surrounded. The Deity, 
who has given a law to the whole created 
universe, has given a law also to that as- 
semblage of affections and faculties which 

8 Writers, even philosophical writers, often express 
themselves so vaguely upon this subject, that it is diffi- 
cult to grasp their exact meaning : take, for example, the 
following sentence from the works of the late eminent 
professor Stewart. " Even the great principles of mo- 
" rality, although implanted in every heart, are com- 
" monly aided and cherished, at least to a certain degree, 
" by the care of our instructors." Elements ofPhilos. 
Introd. vol. I. part ii. p. 30. 
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make up our mental constitution : he has 
assigned them their due ranks of superiority 
and subordination : he has appointed reason 
as the sovereign, and fixed the limits where 
the waves of passion are to be stayed. 
He has made it necessary that the sense 
of truth and right should arise in the 
human breast; and free as we are to choose 
the right or the wrong, we cannot anni- 
hilate the difference between them : nor 
can we dethrone conscience from her tri- 
bunal, who is appointed to inspire the sen- 
timent of approbation or disapprobation, 
according as the better principles of our 
nature have been observed or violated. If 
there had been no written revelation of 
God's will to man, the law of his own nature 
would have been of itself a revelation of 
morality, as it was so in fact before the 
Mosaic code was given : if there had been 
no menace denounced by inspired enact- 
ment against the infringer of morality, the 
inspiration of conscience itself would have 
inflicted punishment on those who were 
disobedient to their parents, or bore false 
witness against their neighbours. Neither 
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the moral ordinances of Moses, nor the more 
perfect ordinances of Christ, created the 
principles, or transformed things in them- 
selves indifferent, into positive duties : they 
embodied obligations before existing, in brief 
rules and precepts, and gave a sanction to 
them by direct authority from Heaven, for 
the sake of guarding them more securely, 
and diffusing their influence more exten- 
sively. A new check was thus offered to the 
violence of passion, which was too apt to over- 
step its proper limits, and at the same time 
a guide and criterion was afforded, by which 
in all cases our actions might safely be tried, 
and to which our doubts and deliberations 
might be referred. There have been exam- 
ples of monsters in the moral world, as there 
have been monsters in the physical world : 
the nature of man has sometimes been per- 
verted, unjust distinctions of right and 
wrong set up, and a false conscience has 
passed a corrupt judgment upon the actions 
performed ; but the cases are not numerous 
either in nations or individuals, compared 
with the general course of human opinions. 
When we see a crippled limb and an un- 
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sound state of body, we do not infer that 
crippled limbs and an unhealthy consti- 
tution are according to the order of nature, 
and the intentions of Providence. Morality 
then, it may safely be asserted, is the law 
of man's nature, and the source of it must 
be sought in the will of the Deity who made 
him : but when we speak of the will of the 
Deity, be it remembered that we speak of a 
Being whose will cannot be capriciously 
exercised, but which is the same with his 
essence. Nor can we conceive Him without 
impiety to have created us with different 
sentiments respecting justice, or benevo- 
lence, or gratitude, than those which we 
possess. We cannot conceive it possible 
that God should have willed evil to be good, 
or good to be evil, or fraud to put on the 
beauty and sanctity of truth. In this view 
morality may be said, and truly said, to be 
eternal and unchangeable, unchangeable 
even by the will of the Deity himself, be- 
cause it is connected with and inseparable 
from all our notions of his attributes ; and 
unless we can alter these notions, we can- 
not alter our ideas respecting morality and 




immorality, or destroy the distinctions on 
which they rest. And if it be lawful with- 
out irreverence to inquire further, and the 
question be asked, why it is that the divine 
Being has made morality natural to man; 
the answer has been already anticipated — 
on account of his own attribute of goodness : 
because he desired the happiness of the 
whole creation ; because he knew that this 
law would be necessary to human happiness 
in the present social condition, and, for aught 
we can understand, might have still further 
and more comprehensive objects to promote, 
which we cannot penetrate. The tendency 
of morality to produce happiness is certain 
and infallible ; but this tendency is the pro- 
perty of it rather than the essence : it does 
not constitute it, but necessarily flows from 
it. I should therefore define morality, con- 
sidered as an internal quality in ourselves, 
to be " an obedience to the law and consti- 
" tution of man's nature, assigned him by 
" the Deity, in conformity to his own essen- 
" tial and unchangeable attributes, the effect 
" of which is the general happiness of his 
" creatures." 
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It is a strong argument in favour of the 
correctness of this definition, that it accords 
in its main features with the moral theories 
adopted by the most profound thinkers, 
both of ancient and modern times. It was 
the chief principle of that old philosophy 
which enlightened and adorned the best age 
of Grecian learning ; the study of which 
bishop Berkeley*" (no mean judge on such 
subjects) warmly recommended in prefer- 
ence to more recent and shallow specu- 

^ It might very well be thought serious trifling to tell 
my readers, that the greate^it men had ever an high esteem 
for Plato; whose writings are the touchstone of a hasty 
and shallow mind, whose philosophy has been the admi- 
ration of ages ; which supplied patriots, magistrates, and 
lawgivers, to the most flourishing states, as well as falhers 
to the church, and doctors to the schools. Albeit in these 
days, the depths of that old learning are rarely fathomed, 
and yet it were happy for these lands if our young nobi- 
lity and gentry, instead of modern maxims, would imbibe 
the notions of the great men of antiquity. But in these 
free-thinking times, many an empty head is shook at 
Aristotle and Plato, as well as at the lioly scriptures. 
And the writings of those celebrated ancients are by most 
men treated on a foot with the dry and barbarous lucu- 
brations of the schoolmen. Siris in Berkeley's Works, 
vol. II.p. 61S. 
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lations, and which the investigations of such 
men as Butler and Cudworth have served 
to illustrate and confirm. Whatever dif- 
ferences existed between Plato and Aristotle, 
respecting the origin of ideas, and indeed 
many minor points in their moral systems, 
they both held, in opposition to the sophists, 
the immutable distinctions of right and 
wrong : they both held, that it was the pro- 
per business of life so to train up the good 
and evil tendencies implanted in us, as to 
make the evil obedient to the good, accord- 
ing to the law of our natural constitution, 
by which the understanding is appointed to 
govern, and the affections to submit. Ari- 
stotle asserted as well as Locke, and almost 
in the same words, that man's soul came 
into the world ypafi/iaTelov ^ /ii^Sev imap^L*', a 
tablet upon which nothing was engraven ; 
but he did not maintain in consequence that 
the understanding was the passive instru- 
ment of sensation, or that right and wrong 
were the arbitrary creations of custom and 
supposed expediency. This statement has 
indeed been sometimes doubted and denied, 

h De AnimS, lib. III. cap. 5. 
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even by men well informed on the writings 
of antiquity. Barbeyrac, the learned trans- 
lator and commentator on PufFendorff ', goes 
so far as to censure the Grecian philosopher, 
because he has not founded right and wrong 
on fixed and inherent distinctions, but made 
them the creatures of convention and civil 
enactment. But how far would this asser- 
tion of Barbeyrac's accord with passages 
which we continually meet with ? It is laid 
down as a principle in the third book of 
the Ethics to Nicomachus^ that when the 
virtuous man chooses what appears to be 
good to himself, he chooses what is intrin- 
sically and truly good ; the vicious man, on 
the contrary, what is really bad. To the 
same purpose we may appeal to the divi- 
sions of political justice, in the fifth book of 
that treatise', where the origin of it is re- 
ferred partly to natural, partly to legal dis- 
tinctions : and the result of the discussion, 
in which the disputed point is examined, 
leaves an impression upon every attentive 



' Sec Barbeyrac's introduction to his Translation of 
PnffenHorff. 

^ Cap. 4. ' Cap. 7. 
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reader, that Aristotle himself believed in the 
existence of natural and unchangeable prin- 
ciples of right, which, though frequently 
perverted hy our own selfish interests and 
passions, could never be destroyed : or we 
might ask, what is his theory of equity", but 
a return, when written laws have acci- 
dentally deviated from them, to those eter- 
nal principles of justice, from which legal 
ordinances, in the first instance, derived all 
their origin and authority. Many other 
passages both in this treatise, and also in 
the Rhetoric", and his other works, might 
easily be referred to ; but it would be an 
useless waste of time and labour, before an 
audience like the present, nor would it have 
been necessary to allude to the subject at 
all, if men of great eminence had not lent 
the sanction of their name to a contrary 
statement. The moral principles of Plato, 
wild and unintelligible as some of his specu- 
lative tenets are, can be misunderstood by 

"> Lib. V. cap. 10. 

" Lib. I. cap. 14. 'EiTTi yap 8 navrtvovrai ti xtli^M, 
ipva-fi Koivop bUautv «eu &&tKOP. Lib. I. cap. 16. to fiiv 
iititiKes a(i fiivfi, koI ov&iisoTt /jicra/SiiAAci' Kara ^vcti' ydp 
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none who have the slightest acquaintance 
with his writings. The former parts of the 
Republic, the Laws, the Protagoras, the 
Phffido, the Crito, the ThcEctetus, all con- 
tain the same elevated views of moral obli- 
gation ; his lessons are not reduced into 
method and exact system, but lie profusely 
scattered throughout his discussions, in every 
form of plain and practical precept, ironical 
refutation, and beautiful imagery. It has 
been considered the glory of Socrates, to 
have brought philosophy down from heaven, 
by being the first to withdraw it from the 
physical theories of the ancient schools ; and 
to apply it to the conduct of life, and the 
promotion of happiness and virtue : (this is 
not true of Socrates, for Pythagoras had 
done so at an earlier period :) but when we 
read the admonitions of this extraordinary 
man, in the inimitable language of his dis- 
ciple, we feel that in another sense he did 
indeed bring down philosophy from heaven ; 
he taught it to move upon earth, preserving 
all the characters of a divine origin, clothed 
with celestial beauty, and speaking in the 
language of the gods. 




Cudworth's treatise on Immutable Mo- 
rality, composed for the express purpose of 
refuting the false systems prevalent in his 
time, contains little original matter. It is 
written in an elevated tone of thought and 
feeling, and may be referred to as a sum- 
mary of Plato's moral theory, reduced to 
order and defended by argument: but it is 
to be lamented, that what in other respects 
is an admirable treatise, should so fre- 
quently be deformed by the same ideal 
mysticism which distinguished his ancient 
prototype : and that some of his reasonings, 
like those of Plato, should have no better 
foundation to rest upon than ambiguities 
of words, puerile when intelligible, and 
often unintelligible altogether. This de- 
fect withdraws the attention of the reader 
from those parts of the work which are 
grounded in truth, and at the same time 
exposes the whole to the ridicule of those 
who would find some difficulty in combat- 
ing the theory which the author supports, 
and the more solid arguments by which it 
is supported. It is remarkable also, not 
merely on account of its own intrinsic me- 
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rits, but as having furnished to Kant the 
most important of his supposed discoveries 
in the phenomena of mind : Kant had evi- 
dently read, not only the Theeetetus and 
other dialogues of Plato with attention, but 
had profited largely by the labours of Cud- 
worth : nor is it too much to assert, that 
what is most valuable in the hypothesis of 
the German metaphysician may be traced to 
the discussions of the English philosopher". 
Bishop Butler's Discourses on Human Na- 
ture are so well known and appreciated, 
that it is unnecessary to do more than al- 
lude to them : those who wish to see moral 
obligation placed upon its proper basis, 
would do well to study them with dili- 
gence : though the connection of the argu- 
ments is not so close and methodical as 
might have been expected from the talents 
and character of the writer, nor are they set 

" The remarks in Kant's preface to his Critik der 
practischeti Vcrnunft, when speaking of Hume's princi- 
ples, will remind the reader both of Plato and Cudworth. 
Kant allows in other parts of his works, that he was well 
acquainted with the Theaetetus : he boasts, indeed, thai 
he imdcrstood the Grecian philosopher heller ihan he 
comprehended himself. 
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off by any of the graces and ornaments of 
style which give currency and popularity 
to works of far inferior merit. Bishop But^ 
ler has shewn most convincingly, that virtue 
is obedience to, and vice the violation of 
our own nature, taking not a partial view, 
but embracing the whole nature of man, 
and all the variety of internal feelings that 
belong to it; and if at any time he is erro- 
neous, it is when he speaks somewhat in- 
accurately of conscience, as if the province 
of this heavenly monitor were to inspire 
and prescribe moral duties, instead of pro- 
nouncing its decisions when they have been 
infringed or observed. And to this system 
which we have delineated, and which is 
supported by the deepest thinkers of all 
ages, what other shall we oppose ? It has 
been too much the practice of philosophers 
(and some of the English school are not 
exempt from the charge) to lower and de- 
grade the basis of morality ; to seek for it 
in earth rather than in heaven ; to gather 
it out of the modes and relations of human 
custom and usage, accidentally determined, 
and which experience has shewn to be ex- 
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pedient, rather than to build it upon the 
settled relations of things, and upon those 
faculties and feelings which conducted men 
to the right path, before experience could 
have pointed out the salutary consequences. 
As well might we suppose with the Epicu- 
rean, that children are led to take pleasure 
in the companionship of each other, by cal- 
culating the advantages of friendship, in- 
stead of being prompted by the kindly im- 
pulses of natural aifection. If morality had 
been left to be established by the slow pro- 
cess of observing the benefits resulting from 
particular classes of actions, it would be 
difficult to understand how its chief duties 
came to be perceived so early ; how it was 
that men, whose views are so narrow and 
confined, should have been able so speedily 
to extract the truth with unerring certainty 
.amid such a collision of temporal wants and 
personal interests ; and have harmonized 
at once, with a profound and comprehensive 
insight into consequences, all these conflict- 
ing combinations into regular and esta- 
blished principles : it would be hard to ac- 
count why the same principles were held 
d4 
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sacred amidst nations so widely scattered, 
and living under so many forms of social 
polity, and such different stages of civil- 
ization. In other points there has been 
little identity of opinion as to the objects 
considered expedient, or the laws by which 
they are regulated ; but on the chief mo- 
ral questions there has been one concurring 
voice of approbation respecting the same 
particular modes of conduct. It should 
also be remarked, that those who consider 
expediency as the basis of morality, (using 
the term in its widest sense, as signifying 
that which is expedient to all ages and 
countries of mankind,) still take too narrow 
a view of the consequences of actions. 
When we have embraced all the connecting 
links of the chain through the history of 
every period and nation, from the begin- 
ning to the end of time, the series may not 
yet be terminated : the chain may pass on 
to eternity and another state of being, the 
last link being in the hand of the Deity 
alone : and thus the moral principles, of 
which he has secured the certainty and im- 
mutability upon earth, by making them a 
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law of our nature, and the salutary effects 
of which, upon the social union, we can duly 
appreciate, may be intended to produce 
other effects not yet developed ; but which 
are known to him to whose omniscient 
mind belongs " the happiness of the whole 
" created universe, because he is its Lord 
" and Proprietor''." Nor is it any argu- 
ment against this view of moral obligation, 
that as society becomes more enlightened, 
and civilization advances, morality is better 
understood, and a more correct estimate of 
its just claims established. This ameliora- 
tion is perhaps to a certain extent pro- 
duced by observation of the pernicious ef- 
fects of one class of actions, and the good 
consequences of another : but it may be 
questioned if any great changes on import- 
ant points of duty have arisen from a sense 
of this expediency alone : it is because we 
have a high standard by which to compare 
the actions and customs of society, that we 
look forward with confidence to improve- 
ment : it is because we are enabled to exa- 
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mine the conduct of men in reference to 
the better principles of our nature, or to 
the positive precepts of revelation, which 
has sanctioned these principles, and is in 
accordance with them, that we expect many 
corrupt usages, at present existing, will be 
at length abolished, and better modes adopt- 
ed ; till the law of honour, and other im- 
moral conventions of the same kind, shall 
be made to yield to the claims of natural 
rectitude and revealed religion. 

And though the doctrine of expediency 
{in the comprehensive sense of the word) 
has been held by men of virtuous and phi- 
losophical minds ; nor does it at first sight 
seem open to great objection, if properly 
understood ; yet its tendency, when practi- 
cally applied, is to produce lower and more 
degraded views, till it loses itself in the sys- 
tem of those philosophers who make moral 
obligation, grounded upon no other basis 
than individual interest, or the decisions of 
the Supreme Power. And in fact it would 
seem necessarily to lead to this latter con- 
sequence: for if the eifects of morality con- 
stitute its essence and obligation, what in- 
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dividual is entitled to pronounce upon 
them ? what combination of individuals 
short of the highest authority in the state ? 
Thus would might constitute right. Law 
would be left without any higher principles 
to decide upon its justice, and the sovereign 
will of the despot must be held as the sa- 
cred oracle of truth and morality: a con- 
venient tlieory, which in no age has wanted 
defenders among tyrants and their flatter- 
ers ; it was the doctrine by which the Greek 
philosopher of old attempted to console 
Alexander for the murder of his friend ; by 
which Machiavel propitiated Cfesar Borgia ; 
and Hobbes attempted to make his peace 
with Cromwell. 

After thus attempting to explain the ba- 
sis of moral obligation, as deduced from the 
moral treatises of Aristotle ; the Crito, the 
Phaedo, the Apologia, the Laws, the Thes- 
tetus, and the Protagoras of Plato ; the Dis- 
courses of Bishop Butler, and the immut- 
able morality of Cudworth ; it was my in- 
tention to have made some remarks on the 
liberty of the understanding, and how far 
it is dependant on, or independant of sen- 



sation : but these, together with other sub- 
jects relating to the phenomena of mind, 
I must reserve to some future occasion. 

I cannot however close the present Lec- 
ture without again strongly recommending 
the study of moral philosophy, as by far the 
most necessary and valuable part of a libe- 
ral education. Considering the extent and 
variety of its subject-matter, it is hardly 
possible that some branches of it should 
not fall in with the taste, or accord with 
the future destination of every individual 
student among us, who has any capacity 
for philosophical investigation. We are liv- 
ing in an age when ignorance or superfi- 
cial information is no longer tolerated 
among men who by birth or station form 
the higher ranks of society : those who are 
training up for the service of the church 
will do well to recollect that the moral 
sciences not only strengthen the intellect, 
but are intimately connected with many 
questions which hereafter they may be 
called upon to discuss, either with professed 
infidels, or at all events with men who make 
false theories an excuse for vicious habits. 
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But while such studies are valuable to the 
future theologian, they are equally valuable 
to the future legislator. The principles of 
legislation, and the elements of political 
knowledge, (a most important branch of 
moral philosophy,) can safely be neglected 
by none who have a right to look forward, 
when they leave this place, to the discharge 
of civil duties. If the constitution has 
connected political power in all its various 
gradations with birth and property, it has 
done so upon this ground, because it was 
supposed that a class of men possessed of 
these advantages would be more likely to 
bring to the task the necessary qualifica- 
tions for its proper exercise. In the early 
periods of our history, the barons had more 
knowledge than others of what was then 
considered valuable — they were the bravest 
and most skilful leaders in the field, and in 
civil questions they were at all events (with 
the exception of the clergy) the least igno- 
rant in an ignorant age. And if the time 
should ever come, when the senators and 
landed proprietors of this country should 
suffer, by a neglect of their leisure and ad- 




vantages, the inferior classes to surpass them 
in knowledge, it must be obvious to all who 
reflect, that the principles upon which a 
mixed monarchy is formed (and such a go- 
vernment is most favourable to the happi- 
ness of a community) can no longer be 
maintained. Information is rapidly increas- 
ing among the middle and lower ranks, and 
it is idle and unprofitable to exclaim against 
the diffusion of what is in itself a good ; 
exclamations which, if not heard within the 
University, are frequent out of it: we can- 
not check the progress of knowledge, even 
were we inclined to do so ; if there be dan- 
ger .to the form of government, arising out 
of a change in the elements of which it is 
composed, the only remedy for the evil will 
be found in the increased exertions of the 
aristocratical parts of it to retain their rela- 
tive superiority, by that superiority in know- 
ledge which their greater leisure and means 
of instruction will always enable them to 
acquire. It is worthy therefore of the con- 
sideration of many who are educated in this 
place, whether those who shall be content to 
assume their hereditary seat, or to intrude 
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themselves into the counsels of the nation, 
or to take upon them civil offices in a lower 
sphere, without endeavouring to prepare 
themselves beforehand, are not in reality 
the greatest enemies of those political insti- 
tutions, which themselves for their own sake, 
and every wise and good man for the sake 
of all, would wish to uphold : their incom- 
petence will not only be a disgrace to them- 
selves — will not only directly injure the 
country, by giving birth to ill-digested 
enactments — but further than this, it will 
have a tendency to degrade the character of 
the government, both in its legislative and 
executive branches, and thus to undermine 
the foundation upon which our civil policy 
is erected. Nor let it be imagined that the 
line of study pointed out by the University 
cannot be made consistent with such prepa- 
ration. Machiavel is often celebrated as 
one of the acutest political philosophers in 
modern ages : yet there are few principles 
in Machiavel which may not be traced to 
their source in the discussions of Grecian 
writers. Whole chapters'" are literally copied, 

1 Tile second chapter for example, in the first book of 
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and the spirit of an entire treatise is bor- 
rowed, without acknowledgment ; he illus- 
trated indeed his information by historical 
examples from later times, and he misapplied 
the truths which he had imbibed with the 
guilty sophistry of a corrupt heart ; but the 
same knowledge which the subtle Floren- 
tine perverted to evil, may be directed by 
more moral minds to the promotion of pub- 
lic happiness and virtue. There is much 
in the Laws of Plato, still more in the Poli- 
tics of Aristotle, (a book which no change of 
times or government can render obsolete,) 
well calculated, when read with discrimi- 
nation, to furnish the student of political 
science with many valuable hints, both on 
the theory and practice of government. 

In the jDresent day, when men seem di- 
vided into two classes, those who are infa- 
tuated with the love of novelty, and those 
who cling tenaciously to every ancient sys- 

bis Discorsi upon the first Decad of Livy, is almost a 
literal translation from the sixth book of Polybius ; and 
his celebrated treatise entitled Fl pr'mcipe, is little more 
than an expansion of the eleventh chapter in the fiftli 
book of the Politics of Aristotle. 
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tem, he may learn from the investigation of 
these writers to form a right judgment on 
the opinions of both : he may learn that 
laws of long standing ought not to be has- 
tily and rashly abolished, on account of the 
strong moral associations which they have 
created, by that very antiquity, in theunder- 
standing and affections of the people. It is 
this feeling operating throughout the mem- 
bers of a state, which gives to every kind of 
institution its stability, independent of its 
directly salutary effect, in promoting good 
and preventing evil, of which comparatively 
few can judge. But this just and reasonable 
respect for ancient systems ought not to 
make us unwilling to alter them, supposing 
they no longer produce the effects originally 
intended, or by a change of circumstances 
are likely to lead to injury, rather than 
advantageous consequences : because such 
consequences were the essential ends and 
objects for which all laws are supposed to 
be enacted. This is only one out of innu- 
merable important lessons to be derived 
from the ancient writers : when such prin- 
ciples as those found in the fifth book of 
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the Politics of Aristotle, are compared with 
the facts related in the historical works of 
Tacitus or Thucydides, of Clarendon or lord 
Bacon ; or illustrated by the argumentative 
eloquence that breathes and burns in the 
speeches of Demosthenes; what better course 
than this can be recommended as the basis 
of a sound political education ? With this 
previous training, the student will pass on 
with more advantage to the cursory reading 
of such a work as PuffendoriF de Officio 
Hominis, or to the more accurate study of 
his larger treatise on the Law of Nature 
and Nations, and to the general principles 
of English law in the writings of Black- 
stone : and if he proceeds afterwards to the 
minuter details of history or statistics, or 
to examine the chief questions in political 
economy, he will study all with a keener 
insight into the hearing of facts upon prin- 
ciples, with a more candid and sober mind, 
with a more enlarged and comprehensive 
judgment. 




